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Notes. 


WILLIAM Ill. OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ELECTOR OF BRANDENBURGH. 


Ir is well known that both his contem- 
poraries and posterity have agreed in 
ascribing the transformation of Frederick I. 
of Prussia from a simple Elector into a King 
to his troubles over etiquette. The refusal 
of the privilege of an armchair to him at his 
meeting with William III. of England is 
said. to have chagrined him so deeply that 
he seated himself on a throne as a necessary 
preliminary to enjoying an armchair in any 
company whatsoever. Frederick I.’s rest- 
less vanity and passion for ceremonial, and 
the fact that his devotion to William III. 
suddenly gave place to a sharp quarrel, lend 
support to a story which has been adorned 
by numerous moralists and wits. “* An arm- 
chair,” says his grandson Frederick II., 
‘nearly estranged these princes for ever.” 


‘of the French 





M. Waddington, in his ‘ L’Acquisition de 
la Couronne Royale par.les Hohenzollern,’ 
pp. 35-8, investigates this tale, and comes 
to the following conclusion. While ad- 
mitting that there could not be so much 
smoke without some fire,. he shows that 
Frederick was only following the example 
of his world in fighting tooth and nail for 
any sort of addition to his state or power. 
Besides, it is known from many sources 
that the misunderstanding between Fre- 
derick and William arose from the former's 
suddenly disgracing his chief minister 
Danckelmann, his former tutor, and a 
firm and useful friend of the allies (Wadding- 
ton, pp. 250 sqqg.). M. Waddington, indeed, 
goes so far in his scepticism as to doubt 
whether William IIT. raised any difficulties 
about his cousin’s session at any one of their 
three meetings in 1691, 1695, and 1696. 


The present writer, in the course of 
researches among the State Papers of the 
time (especially in P.R.O., State Papers 
Foreign, Military Expeditions I.), has come 
on evidence which enables us to dot the 7's 
historian. It shows that 
William III. did undoubtedly refuse the 
armchair to Frederick in 1696. But it is 
clear that he acted on principle, and refused 
the same honour to all other Electors. If 
Frederick resented the slur more keenly 
than they did, he had a secret source of 
bitterness, for the dispatches of the English 
diplomatists Stepney and Prior reveal an 
unexpected connexion between the niceties 
of etiquette and a curious and entertaining 
matrimonial adventure of William ITI. 


When William III. became a widower at 
the end of 1694, his followers were exceed- 
ingly anxious for him to marry again, and, 
if God willed, to leave an heir to his great 
power and possessions. He still wanted 
some years of fifty, and, though infirm in 
health and irritable in temper, was by far 
the greatest match in Protestant Europe. 
The daughters of the King of Denmark, the 
Elector of Brandenburgh, and the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and even of the Duke of Orleans 
or the Emperor, were all mentioned as willing 
to console him in his bereavement.* But 
of all the fond fathers the Elector of Branden- 
burgh was the most pressing. Frederick 
was an inveterate matchmaker, and took a 
strong reversionary interest in his childless 
cousin of Orange and all he possessed. 





* See Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., ‘ MSS. of the Duke 
of Buccleuch at Montagu House,’ vol. ii. part i., 
Introduction, p. xix; also ‘Lexington Papers,’ 
ad ann. 
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It is pretty certain that William III. 
never really wavered in his loyalty to the 
memory of his dead wife. In 1696, when 
the hopes of his expectant fathers-in-law 
waxed highest, Stepney wrote to Secretary 
Trumbull from Loo on 24 Aug./3 Sept. :— 

**T have beene told that a Gentleman of easy 

accesse to the King, being about to entertain His 
Majesty with what com’on report said of this match, 
was answered very short That tho’ they might 
have so soon forgott ye Queen He had not.’’* 
Nor was he likely to be enticed into double 
harness by the Princess of Brandenburgh, 
an unformed and unattractive girl of sixteen. 
Prior described her as ‘‘ not ugly, but disagree- 
able ; a tall miss at a boarding-school, with 
a seraggy, lean neck.’ To this Stepney 
added that ‘ her conversation is not great 
or her air noble’’; while providently re- 
marking that she had ‘‘ very good principles 
of religion, and may make a reserved, devout 
and dutiful wite.’’t 

William had gained plenty of experi- 
ence in the matrimonial market, and was 
in general perfectly able to take care of 
himself. But the Elector pressed the matter 
so earnestly that in 1696 things began to 
look serious. Diplomatic circles in Eng- 
land and on the Continent were all a-flutter 
over the rumours. William had promised 
to pay a visit to the Brandenburgh family 
at Cleves. But the Elector’s indiscretion 
had brought matters to such a pitch that 
« confidential meeting between the two 
rulers would give an official sanction to the 
common report of the marriage. If William 
rejected the union at that stage, he would 
inflict a rankling wound on his cousin’s 
self-esteem. On the other hand, the un- 
favourable accounts of the Princess had 
quite cured him of any thoughts of saerifi- 
cing himself to reasons of State. An in- 
genious expedient was thought of for turn- 
ing the visit into a brief ceremony in which 
nothing private could be discussed. 

‘*To soften ye matter in respect of ye Lady 
[wrote Stepney to Trumbull], and that this sudden 
resolution may not pass in ye world as ye effect of 
Coldness and neglect, a point of Ceremony may 
chance to be laid hold of, which may render ye 
Kings visiting ye Elector next door to impractic- 
able; for you know, Sir, wherever His Majesty 
appears He is seat’d in an arm’d chair, which he 
does not allow even to ye Elector of Bavaria [the 
commander of the Spanish forces in the army of 
the Allies] when ye Elector comes to visit him at 





* $.P. Foreign, Military Expeditions I. 

+ Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., ‘ MSS. of the Duke of 
Buccleuch at Montagu House,’ vol. ii. part ii. p. 1. 

i 8.P. Foreign, Military Expeditions I., Step- 
ney to Trumbull, Sept. 8/18, 1695. 





his own Quarters ; and when he returns the visit, 
it is standing that ye Elector may not seat himself 
in an arm’d chair likewise, and for this reason they 
never eat together: Now ye same difficulty will! 
subsist in respect of ye Elector of Brandenburgh, 
who without doubt stands upon ye same point of 
ceremony as ye other Elector, alledging that ye 
honour of an arm’d Chair is allowd him by the 
Emperor, when they meet at Elections and other 
such like ceremonious occasions, and ought much 
less to be disputed him at Cleves which is a sort of 
his own Residence; But His Majesty (if he have a 
mind to avoid ye Rencontre) may be apt to insist 
upon what has ever been practised by our Kings of 
England, and will not think it reasonable to let. 
fall what he has hitherto so firmly maintained: 
in respect of ye Elector of Bavaria: However if 
Passion prevails, it will break through these 
nicetyes by pretending to be incognito, like Jupiter 
in disguise, and you ‘Te give me leave to Fiotes in 
this case—Non bene conveniunt nec in una sede- 
morantur Majestas et Amor. But we had best 
suspend our thoughts for three or four days, and 
by that time wee may perceive whether ye King or 
the Lover getts ye best on ’t.’’* 

The King easily conquered the lover, and 
the event was much as Stepney had pre- 
dicted. Taking his friend the old Duke of 
Zell with him as chaperon, ‘‘ that the World 
may not continue to report that there is: 
any Passion in this Civillity,’+ William ITI. 
paid a flying visit for Saturday night only 
to Cleves. He saw the Elector merely at 
meeting and parting, and during a walk in 
the gardens.{ The rest of the time was 
pretty equally divided between meals, to 
which ‘the Elector could not be admitted 
because of ye point of ye Armd chair which 
I have formerly mentioned,”’ a lengthy game 
of ombre, and an “ indifferent sermon ”’ in 
the King’s own room, from both of which 
he was absent for the same reason. The: 
game of ombre was played in the Electress’s 
bedroom, and lasted four or five hours, the 
King sitting in an armchair, the Duke of 
Zell in an ordinary one, and the Electress 
compromising by perching herself on the 
bed. 

“The Poore Princesse stood all ye while as a 
ag gad without being asd to sit down, though 
Mr K(eppel) [the King’s assistant at the game] 
had a chair, whereat - perceive some people who 
mind Ceremony are offended.’’s 

Though Prior could report that ‘as far 
as I could guess he does not much mislike 
* §.P. Foreign, Military Expeditions I., 3 Sept. 
24 Aug., 1696, from Loo. 

¢ Ibid., 10 Sept./31 Aug. 

t Another account of the visit, which confirms 
the above in all particulars, is given in Prior's 
* Journal’ in the ‘MSS. of the Marquis of Bath,’ 
vol. iii. p. 508 (Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep.). 

§ S.P. Foreign, Military Expeditions [., Stepney 
to Trumbull, Loo, 8/18 Sept. 
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her,’’* the flatness of the visit was a plain 
intimation that William had no intention of 
asking for the hand of the Princess. . It 
was taken as such by all concerned, and the 
matchmakers turned their speculations in 
other directions. 

In conclusion, though this tragedy of 
etiquette probably helped to make the title 
of King desirable in Frederick’s eyes, there 
is not the least suggestion that it was the 
original cause of his ambition. William ITI.’s 
tenacious insistence on the dignities and 
prerogatives enjoyed by former Kings of 
England had been known to, and acqui- 
esced in by, the princes of Germany since his 
first appearance as a crowned head on the 
Continent in 1691.¢ And if in 1696 eti- 
quette served as a veil to his dislike for 
marriage, it would have been very un- 
reasonable of the Elector to complain of a 
discretion which saved him from the con- 
sequences of his own folly. M. LANE. 


ROBERT BARON, AUTHOR OF 
“MIRZA, A TRAGEDIE.’ 


(See ante, pp. 1, 22.) 


Baron's third work appeared in 1650 as 

*Pocula Castalia (The Authors Motto. For- 
tunes Tennis-Ball. Eliza. Poems. Epigrams, Xc.). 
by R. B. Gen. London, Printed by W. H. for 
Thomas Dring...... 1650.”5 
It is, perhaps, noticeable that Baron no 
longer refers to his connexion with Gray’s 
[nn. He was never called to the Bar. 

The pagination of the book is continuous, 
but there are separate title-pages for ‘ For- 
tunes Tennis- Ball,’ ‘Eliza,’ ‘ Poems,’ and 
‘Epigrams, &c.’ Possibly these were also 
published separately. Mr. Hazlitt states in 
his ‘ Handbook’ :— 

“In one or two copies of this book, it is called 

The Poems: it should havea portrait of the author 
by Lombart.”’ 
The British Museum copy has (as stated 
already) Marshall's portrait, “ ‘Stat. suse 17,” 
with the “17” altered to ‘* 19.” I have 
seen no other reference to any portrait of 
Baron by Lombart. 

In ‘The Authors Motto’ Baron expresses 
his literary ambition :— 

Its my intent 
To reare my selfe a death-lesse Monument, 





.* Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., ‘MSS. of the Duke of 
Buccleuch at Montagu House,’ vol. ii. part ii. p. 1. 
+ Macaulay, * History of England,’ chap. xvii. 
+ Thomason received his copy on 25 June. 





though he cannot refrain from pillaging 
once or twice more Milton’s sonnet on 
Shakespeare :— 
Not that I doe desire to shrowd my bones 
The labour of an Age in piled stones, 
Or that my worthlesse Ashes should be hid 
Under a ws Ra mene Pyramid. (A 2.) 
That Kings for such a Tombe would —, = ey 


Perhaps he hints at his Royalist sym-- 

pathies when he declares that he will not 
Wield 

A speare again Ith bloood-bedabled Field, 

Unlesse my Prince, Honor, and Virtues cause 

Call to assert their Rights, and equall laws. 

He prints commendatory verses from 
James Howell, who prophesies that he may 
in time 

Be Lord Chief-Baron of the Court of Wits ; 
from Mr. Tho. Moore of the Inner Temple. 
who calls him “the growing branch of 
Virtue,’ and from “C. B. Art. Baccha.” 

‘Fortunes Tennis-Ball’ is dedicated in 
verse “To The Choicest of my Noble 
Friends, John Wroth, Esquire.” Probably 
this was John Wroth of Blenden Hall, 
Kent (son and heir of Sir Peter Wroth, Kt.), 
who was admitted to the Inner Temple in 
November, 1629, and was created a baronet 
at the Restoration. It includes ‘A Ballade 
vpon the Wedding,’ which is a bold plagiar- 
ism of Suckling’s poem, further adorned by 
reminiscences of Lovelace :— 

Now were our Heads with Rosebuds crown’d, 

And flowing cups ran swiftly round, &ce., 

‘ Eliza ’ is a series of love-poems to a lady 
(“the Lady E. R.” ?) to whom the poet 
had previously presented his ‘ Cyprian 
Academy ’ and ‘ Apologie for Paris.’ It has 
also its plagiarisms—e.g., the rose 

Smells not of it selfe, but Her. 
and the audacious prayer, borrowed from 
Basse’s epitaph :— 

Sweet SvCKLING......remove a little from 

Thy excellent CAREvvV, and thou dearest Tom, 

Loves Oracle, lay thee a little off 

Thy flourishing SvcKLING, that between you both 

I may find room. 

The section ‘ Poems’ contains some lines 
‘In Principem arma petentem,’ which are 
written with studied ambiguity, but are 
intended, I think, to express the writer's 
sympathy with the expedition of Charles, 
Prince of Wales, in 1650. 

Other poems are addressed to John 
Wroth, Esq., to Lady Diana Willoby, and to 
Benjamin Garfield,* Esq.. upon his tragi- 

* B. G. of Gray’s Inn, called to the Bar 11 Feb., 
1645/16. He, John Hall, and others were sum- 
moned by the Benchers on 4 June, 1649, to show 
cause '‘ why they doe not paie the Preacher.” 
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comedy 
the last Baron expresses his Royalist sym- 
pathies more boldly :— 

A great mind, maugre usurpt Power, or thrall, 

Is free in Carisbrook as in Whitehall. 

Of the ‘Epigrams, &c.,’ some are ad- 
dressed ‘‘To my Lady E. R.,” one is an 
epitaph on Sir John Suckling, one is ad- 
dressed to “ Leigh the Linguist,’** one to 
** Mr. Robert Brownrigg,”’ one to Mrs. Diana 
Willoby,t another to Lady Venetia Grey 
{on either’s marriage), and one is ‘ Upon 
the Picture of my Nephew Mr. John Man,’ 
*“a young man, Whose fittest Epithet is 
(‘yprian.” G. C. Moore Smits. 

Sheftield. 

(T'o be continued.) 





INSCRIPTIONS IN HOLY TRINITY 
CHURCHYARD, SHAFTESBURY. 


‘THE following copy of legible inscriptions in 
Holy Trinity C hurchyard, Shaftesbury, was 
taken during July, 1901, and June, 1909. 
Those having a date of death before 1850 
are given in full, whilst most of the later 
inscriptions are abbreviated, but supply all 
needful particulars. 

Abbreviations: H.=a headstone; T.=a 
tombstone; F.=a flat stone; f=a stone 
cross; C.=a coffin-shaped stone: “in R.” 
after any of the above letters indicates that 
the stone is enclosed in railings. 

Parts enclosed in brackets indicate that 
he letters or figures are illegible, and 
have been supplied by the transcriber, 
or that they are doubtful, owing to the 
decayed state cf the stone. 

In my original MS. the transcriptions are 
spaced out, line for line, as on the monu- 
ments, and written according to the styles 
of lettering. 

On the Triangular Plot where the Churchyard 

Old Cross stands, and South of Church. 

H. In Memory of Robert Hillier who died 
April 17th 1759, Aged 48 years; Also of Ann his 
Wife who died December 2nd 1775, Aged 68 
vears; Also of Ruth their Daughter who died 
March 10th 1781, Aged [8] years. 

H. Here lieth the remains of rave Frampton 
who died July 10th 17[8]9, Aged....years. 

WwW as thin Leigh the lawyer at whose house in 
Me Howell “probably lived after his release 
ln S000? 

** Diana, d. and coheir of Francis Willoughby, 
th Baron Willoughby of Parham, married to 
Heneage Finch, 2nd E. of Winchilsea, 21 May, 
16 45.” If this is the lady in question, Baron must 

ve written the epigram at the age of 15. 





| 
‘The Unfortunate Fortunate.’ In! 





H. To the Memory of Francis Rollstone of 
Stoke in the county of Stafford, who departed 
this Life November 19th 1786, Aged 52 years. 

Farewell my Wife and Children dear ; 
I am gone to rest, you need not fear, 
My end you know, my Grave you see, 
Therefore prepare to tollow me. 
Also of sigaid wife....[Rolls]tone who died.... 
[FF*}1 

H, In Me smory of Robert Osborne, bern 
June 25th 1789; Died Decr. 29th 1817. In 
Memory of Maria his wife, Born April 3rd _ 1786, 
Died Octr. 27th 1847. Also in Memory of Robert: 
their Son, Born March 21st 1822, Died July 2nd 
1844; Also to the Memory of William their Son, 
Born July 29th 1813, Died August 23rd 1854. 

C. Sacred to the Memory of Samuel Tans- 
fwlell, Born June [2] 1783, Died January 15th 
1847. 


H. In Memory of Ann, Wife of James Imber 
who died May the 18th 1787, aged 29 years. 
In Memory also of Maria Daughter of James and 
Ann Imber who died Decr. the 16th 1800, Aged 19; 
Also Lydia their Daughter who died July the 4th 
1806, Aged 18 [? 

H. Here lieth the Body of Thomas, Son of 
Thomas and Ann Imber, who died April 26th 
1749, Aged 2 years. Also Sarah Daughter of 
the above Thomas and Ann Imber, who died in 
her infancy, 1756. Also the body of Thomas 
Imber who died March 16 1787, aged 74 years. 

H. In Memory of John Upjohn who died 
June ye 29th 1782, Aged 66; Also Elizabeth his 
Wife who died Sept. ye 2 1782, Aged 54. Sarah 
their daughter died Sept. 6 1812, Aged 48. Ed- 
ward their son died February 21 1775, Aged 9 
years. Elizth. daughter of Ja. and Hannah Up- 
john died March 11 1810, Aged 21. 

Learn from the Emblem of the Glass, 
How swiftly time and Life do pass ; 

Now while they list improve them well, 
How soon they ‘Il end thou canst not tell. 

H. In Memor y of [WillJiam Meader [who] died 
January 3 183 830, Aged 65 years. A[lIslo of his 
two Sons, George [th]e elder, who died June 19th 
1805, Aged 10 years. George th{e} younger who 
died Novr. 15th 1807, Aged 1 year. Also of his 
Grandson, Henry William Meader who died 
Sep[tember] 22nd 1816, Aged 2 years. 

H. In Memory of Jane, The wife of Isaac 
Watts, born November 20th 1795, died February 
25th 1844, Also three of their children. Ann, 
born September 29th 1828, Died September 14 
1831. Jane Eliza, born July 17 1831, Died 
June 8 1835. Eliza, born December 29th 1835, 
Died February 18th 1844. Also in Memory of 
the above Isaac Watts, born June 28th 1794, 
Died February Ist 1857; Also Elizabeth their 
Daughter born April 16th 1823, Died March 20th 
1861; Also Eliza Jane their grandaughter [sic] 
born Feby. 18th 1849 Died Jany. 11 1861. 

H. In Memory of Thomas Fricker who de- 
parted this life October [?]7 1762 Aged 87 years. 
Here lieth the body of Thomas son of the above 
Thomas Fricker who departed this life May 25 
....-Lunder ground]. 

H. [Here lyeth] the body of Robert Dole who 
dyed April 24 1724; Also the body of Elizabeth 
Wife of Robert. Dole who died April 14 17[4]5 ; 
Also the Body of Robert Dole who died in Decem- 
ber 1722 aged six weeks. 
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H. In Memory of Iohn Kimber who departed 
this Life Decr. the 26th 1801, Aged 46 years. 
Also to the Memory of Hannah Daughter of the 
said In. Kimber who departed this Life June the 18 
1798, Aged 2 years. In Memory of Elizabeth 
Wife of George Goddard and Daughter of the said 
John Kimber who departed this Life August 2nd 
1803, Aged 21 years 10 months. Also Elizabeth 
her Daughter who died in her infancy ;° Also in 
Memory of Mary late Wife of the above John 
Kimber who died Febr. 2 1812 Aged 46 years. 

Death in the prime of life did end me here, 
"Twas from a loving Wife and children dear 
The Lord.... [under ground]. 

{On another part of stone :—] 

Likewise Mary King daughter of John Kimber 
who died J[***] 16th [***]3 Aged 88 years. Also 
Harriet Short granddaughter who died January 
21st 1837 aged [4]8 years. 

H. In Memory of John Hughes who died 
March 8 1805, Aged 48. 

H. Sacred to the Memory of George Case of 
Enmore Green in the parish of Motcombe, who 
departed this life April 15 1857, Aged 83 years. 
Also Hannah wife of George Case who died Aug. 
4th 1821, Aged 30 years. Also Martha daugr. 
of George & Hannah Case who died July 20th 
1816, Aged 1 year and 7 months. Also George 
son of Geo. & Hannah Case who died Aug. 5th 
1821 Aged 6 Days. To the memory of Arabella 
second wife of George Case who died June 10th 
1835 Aged 54 Years. 

{An old tombstone near here; 
entirely gone. 

H. In Memory of Luke Small who died July 
4th 1773 Aged 66 Also Mary his Wife who died 
June 17th 1757 aged 60. 

Life ’s uncertain, 
Death most sure ; 

Sin a distemper, 
Death the cure. 

H. Here lyeth the body of Marhay davghter of 
Richard Whendel who dyed Febvary ye 14 
1688 [very distinct ; epitaph decayed]. 

H. Here Lyeth the Body of George Read of 
Stower Provest who died April the 9th Anno 
Dom. 1710, aged 23 years. 

H. This in memory of Iohn Mvndey Junior 
who Died October the 26 1696, Of his age 32, And 
also Stephen his son who Died July the 24 1705 
[very distinct]. 

[Lower fragment of a broken headstone] .... 
[..]ry the [wife] of Richard Munday who died 
November....1749 Aged 36 

H. [Name illegible] Febvary the [8rd] 1696 
Aged 2[{8] years. 

H. Here lyeth the body of Ann Levington, 
Widow, who deceased Avgvst the 19 1689. 
Blessed are the Dead. 

H. Here lyeth the body of William Wilemot 
who departed this life December the 21st 1720 
and also Mary his Wife....funder ground]. 

H. Here lieth the body of William Willmot 
sener, Who died March the 27th 1699, And also 
Elinor his Wife who died May the 29 1705. 

H. Here lieth thfe] body [of] Susannah 
[. .+-LIORT ?] who died June ye [1] [1]74[*] Aged 
29 years. 

T. [Near the Cross, decayed] Here lyeth the 
body of Ihon Nicholas, gent. who dyed.... 


inscription 





H. Here lieth the body of Catherfine] the 
Wife of Giles Pickford....{under ground; 18th 
century]. 

H. Sacred to the Memory of Robert Charles 
Campbell who departed this Life September 21st 
1840 Aged 45 years. 

Farewell dear wife, do not grieve. 
From sin my soul is now relieved; 
But fly to realms of brighter day ; 
Farewell I leave my child so dear, 
The Lord his tender heart will cheer, 
Farewell I take a long remove, 
To dwell with thee my God above. 

A. WeEIcHT MATTHEWS. 

60, Rothesay Road, Luton, Beds. 


(To be continued.) 





Tur TERMINATION “ -ILE.”’—In a little 
book called ‘ Mistakes of Daily Occurrence 
in Speaking and Writing,’ published iv 
1855, oceurs the following caution :— 

“The termination -ile in all words must be 

sounded -ill, with the exception of exile, senile, 
gentile, reconcile, and camomile, in which -i/é 
rimes with mile.” 
Pronunciation of words of this termination 
must have changed much in the past sixty 
years, for most of them are now marked in 
our dictionaries to rime with “ mile.” 

In the United States the older pronuncia- 
tion seems to have been retained, for in the 
list of reformed spellings recommended by 
the Simplified Spelling Board occur the 
following: Agil, docil, ductil, facil, fertil. 
fragil, futil, hostil, juvenil, missil, projecti!, 
pueril, reptil, servil, steri], versatil, viril. 

It would be interesting to know when, 
in the past sixty years, the pronunciation 
of these words diverged in the two countries. 

E. L. PONTIFEX. 


County OF GLOUCESTER: PHILIP JONES. 
—In the large-paper copies of Hyett and 
Bazeley’s ‘ Manual of Gloucestershire Litera- 
ture,’ li. 258, is a facsimile of the title-page 
then—1896—thought to be the earliest on 
which “the County of Gloucester ”’ appears. 
This is a tract (referred to at length in Glos. 
N. & Q., iii. 137-40) entitled :— 

‘* Fearefvl Nevves. Of Thunder and Light- 
ning, with the terrible effects thereof, which 
Almighty God sent on a place called Oluestone, 
in the county of Glocester....1606.” 

Since the publication of the ‘ Manual’ I 
have acquired a little volume of sermons, 
in black-letter, which carries back by eighteen 
years the first instance of the county being 
mentioned in this way. The volume is 
entitled :— 

** Certaine Sermons preached of late at Ciceter 
in the countie of Glocester....By Philip Iones, 
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Preacher of the word of God in the same Towne. 
Allowed by authoritie. Imprinted at London 
by T. D. for Thomas Butter. 1588.”’ 


I have been unable to obtain any bio- 


graphical information concerning Philip 
Jones, though in the Rev. E. A. Fuller’s 
‘History of Cirencester Church’ (1882) 


there is the statement that ‘‘ Mr. Jones is 
styled the Preacher in a will of 1587.’ The 
Sermons were made the subject of inquiry 
in ‘N. & Q (6 8S. v. 25) and in Glos. 
N. & Q. (ii. 134) without result. There 
is not a copy in the British Museum, but 
Philip Jones, translator of Meierus’s ‘ In- 
structions for Gentlemen employed Abrode ’ 
(1589), and the writer of ‘ A True Report of 
a Worthy Fight,’ included in Hakluyt’s 
‘ Voyages,’ is described in the Catalogue as 
* Rev., of Cirencester.”” The late Mr. 
G. IX. Fortescue told me there was no evi- 
dence for this, and that it seemed to be 
merely the guess of an ingenious cataloguer. 
There is certainly nothing in the book to 
suggest any connexion. Lowndes may have 
been the authority for the reference, as 
under the name of Philip Jones he includes 
“Certaine Sermons at Ciceter’ with the 
work ‘ Instructions for Gentlemen.’ In the 
Epistle Dedicatorie to the latter the trans- 
lator speaks of “‘ my very good and learned 
friend M. Richard Hackluit,” and of himself 
“‘as yet: unknown.” The sermons printed 
in this volume are those mentioned by Wood 
(° Fasti,’ ed. Bliss, i. 221), who records three 
graduates of the name of Philip Jones, but 
was unable to assign the authorship of the 
sermons. There seems a possibility of the 
author having been Philip Jones of Bristol, 
plebeian, who matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 23 Nov., 1581, aged 18, and took 
his B.A. 18 March, 1582/3 (see Foster’s 
* Alumni ’). Ronianp AUSTIN. 


CRICKET IN 1773.—In reading the ‘ Early 
Diary of Frances Burney ’ (1889) I find that 
on 6 June of the above year Mrs. Rishton 
begged Fanny Burney to send her by the 
Exeter post coach 

“Two Cricket Batts, made by Pett of 7 Oaks, 
....the very best sort, which costs 4s. or 4s. 6d. 
each—let them weigh 4 oz. and a qu’ or 4 oz. and 
4 each.”’—Vol. j., p. 214. : 

[ gather from Mr. Robert Macgregor’s 
“Pastimes and Players’ (1881) that in 
1743 the wicket consisted of two stumps 
only, with a third laid across, forming a 
hurdle one foot high and two feet wide; 
and the bat then resembled a hockey-stick. 
But the bats spoken of in 1773 appear from 
their weight to have been more like rackets. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 





WititrAM Parsons: Lire oR HORSE 

Guarps.—In ‘ The Criminal Recorder,’ by 
‘‘a Student of the Inner Temple.” 1804, 
vol. ii. p. 213, it is stated that William 
Parsons was advised by his father, Sir 
William Parsons, Bt., 
“to enter as a private man in the horse guards. 
....Upon mentioning his intention to the 
adjutant, he was informed that he must pay 
seventy guineas for his admission into the corps.” 
This ended the matter. In James Caul- 
field’s ‘ Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters 
of Remarkable Persons,’ 1819-20, vol. iv. 
p. 130, is a similar account, “‘ his Majesty's 
regiment of life-guards”’ taking the place 
of ‘‘the horse guards.”’ This would be in 
or about 1739. What does “a _ private 
man’? mean? A commissioned officer or 
a trooper ? 

According to ‘The Criminal Recorder,’ 
Parsons was in 1740 commissioned as an 
ensign in the ‘* forty fourth of foot *” through 
the interest of the Right Hon. Arthur 
Onslow ; but according to Caulfield, * The 
English Baronetage’ (by Thos. Wotton), 
1741, iii. 268, and G. E. C.’s ‘Complete 
Baronetage,’ iii. 184, he served in Col. 
Cholmondeley’s regiment, which according 
to Fortescue’s ‘History of the British 
Army,’ ii. 82, became the 47th. The regi- 
ments which became the 44th and the 47th 
were raised in January, 1741 (cbid.). 

Parsons, thief, forger, and highwayman, 
was hanged at Tyburn 11 Feb., 1751. 

In ‘The Criminal Recorder’ he is said 
to have been a son of Sir William Parsons, 
Baronet, of the county of Nottingham. 
** Nottingham ” should be Buckingham. 

In Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 1808 (p. 363), 
it is stated that Sir William Parsons, third 
baronet, married a niece (G. E. C. says a 
sister) of the Duchess of Northumberland, 
by whom he had two sons, the younger 
being 
‘* William in the army, who married Mary, 
daughter of John Frampton, of the Exchequer, 
Esq., by whom he had one son, and one daughter, 
Grace, to whom the late Duchess of Northumber- 
land left a considerable fortune.” 

Having mentioned the early death of the 
elder. son of Sir William, Debrett adds 
‘* William also died before his father.” 

In the two books first quoted, Parsons 
is said to have been nine years at Eton, 
where he began his dishonest practices by 
stealing books from Pote the bookseller. 
He appears not to have been expelled, but 
only severely punished. In ‘ Eton College 
Lists, 1678-1790,’ edited by R. A. Austen 
Leigh, 1907, in ‘ Boys at Eton in the Year 
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1732’ there is (p. 31) Parsons, a colleger, 
who may be this William Parsons, who 
was born in 1717, probably in December. 
This is the only list between 1728 and 1742. 


The baronetcy became extinct in 1812 
on the death of Sir Mark, son of the afore- 
said William. There is some account of 
this William in ‘ Half-Hours with High- 
waymen,’ by Charles G. Harper, 1908. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Wiiu1aM Urcott AnD ‘THE ANTI-JACO- 
BIN.’ —It is known that William Upcott, 
then a shopman at John Wright’s bookshop, 
169, Piccadilly, was confidential amanuensis 
to the editors of The Anti-Jacobin when 
they met on Sundays in the room on the 
first floor. In an early issue of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(3 May, 1851) the late Epwarp Hawkins 
wrote at length on the identification of the 
contributors and the manner of preparing 
each issue of that witty publication. That 
Upecott retained the friendship of some of 
these patrons for very many years is shown 
in an interesting note of W. Gifford’s before 
me 

Upcott has prefixed the following :— 

“T called at Mr. Gifford’s, No. 6, James St., 
Buckingham Gate, and sent up my name. He was 
too unwell to see me, but sent down by the servant 
the following very friendly apology.—W. Upcott.” 

MY DEAR OLD FRIEND,—I am rejoiced at seeing 
your name again, and regret exceedingly that my 
voice is so feeble at this instant. as to be-utterly 
inaudible, I trust you will repeat your kindness, 
as 1 long to see you. I now think of going to 
Ramsgate for a month. If I return improved in 
strength, I will not fail to call on you for a visit. 

Most faithfully yours, 
Mr. Upcott, W. Girrorp. 
Islington. 
Upcott has added the date 25 June 1825. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


““LUNETTES D'APPROCHE.”—The Count 
de Coligny, who was in command of the 
French auxiliary troops in the battle of 
St. Gothard against the Turks in 1664, 
mentions in his ‘ Memoirs’ having on that 
occasion made use of ‘ grandes lunettes 
d’approche, qui nous firent encore bien 
mieux discerner les objets.”’ L. L. K. 


SUSPENSION OF NEWSPAPER PUBLICATION 
on CurisTMAS Day. (See 11 8S. viii. 505.)— 
In the interest of strict accuracy, it may be 
pointed out that the words “ this country ” 
in Mr. Rotanp Austin’s note on the sus- 
pension of newspaper publication on Christ- 
mas Day apply to England only, not to the 
United Kingdom as a whole. All the 





Scottish daily papers, both morning and 

evening, were published on Christmas Day 

of 1913, as is the invariable custom. G. 
Cathcart. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DIDO’S PURCHASE OF LAND. 


Wuere can I find collected the Western 
variants and analogues, if any such there 
are, of the story of Dido’s crafty purchase 
of land ? 

At present I know only three tales of this 
kind recorded in India, China, and Japan. 
But in each of these the hero is made to 
have saved himself from the trouble of 
cutting up the hide of a bull into the thinnest 
possible strips, with which to surround 
a great extent of country, by resorting at 
once to a display of his supernatural power. 
They run as follows :— 


‘‘“When Madhydantika, the third Buddhist 
patriarch, subdued a gigantic dragon, then the 
proprietor of the country of Kashmir, he asked 
for the surrender of a spot just big enough for 
his seat. This being granted by the dragon, he 
miraculously enlarged his own body into such a 
dimension that the whole region was sat on by 
him cross-legged. Intensely amazed with the 
sight, the dragon questioned him for why he 
required so vast an extent of land. ‘For my 
companions’ sake,’ was his reply. ‘How many 
companions do you intend to bring in this coun- 
try ?’ ‘ Five hundred arhats [saints},’ answered 
he. The dragon now implored to be allowed to 
re-obtain the realm whensoever that number of 
arhats should happen to diminish by one. Then 
MadhyAntika put himself into an ecstatic trance, 
and foreknew such a diminution never to occur 
as long as Buddhism would flourish in this 
country. So he acceded to the dragon’s en- 
treaty, and subsequently he introduced into 
Kashmir numberless people, who settled them- 
selves in the villages, towns, and cities they had 
established therein. Some time after Mad- 
hyantika went with bis men through the atmo- 
sphere to Gandha-médana [lit. ‘* Incense Moun- 
tain,” for the site of which see Balfour, ‘ The 
Encyclopedia of India,’ 1885, vol. i. p. 1168), 
in order to bring thence the turmeric seeds for 
propagation in Kashmir. But the guardian 
dragon of that mountain opposed him wrathfully, 
and questioned him for what duration he would 
have the plant cultivated in Kashmir. He 
replied, ‘As long as Buddhism could continue 
there to prevail.’ ‘How many years?’ * One 
thousand years.’ So the dragon gave him the 
seeds, after transporting which to Kashmir 
MadhydAntika entered Nirvana.”’—The third tome 
of ‘The Life of King Asoka,’ translated into 
Chinese under the title ‘ O-yuh-wang-chuen,’ by 
An Fah-kin, a Parthian religious, about A.D. 300. 
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the story that was current in the seventh-century 
Indie te 

‘Tt was in A.p. 677 that Hwui-nang, the abathi 
patriarch of the Shen sect of Chinese Buddhism, 
tixed his residence in the woody district of Tsau-ki. 
Perceiving the church there’ standing then to be 
too narrow for the assembly of his followers, he 
earnestly wished for its extension. He called on 
Chin A-sien, the landowner of its environs, and 
requested his gift of a ground only big enough for 
his seat. Chin asked ‘him how big it was. The 
patriarch produced a small mat on which he used 
to sit. and was at once granted what he needed. 
Thereupon he displayed a miracle by expanding 
the mat enormously that instantly all the 
district of Tsau-ki was covered with it, its four 
sides being guarded by the Four Guardian Gods 
of the World [viz., Dhritarachtra, Virtidhaka, 
Virtpakcha, and Dhanada]. Forcibly persuaded 
by this miracle, Chin made no hesitation in 
donating all his land to Hwui-nang.”-—Fah-hai, 
«e., ° Luh-tsu-ta-sze-yuen-ki-wai-ki,’ written in 
the seventh century. 

* The climate of Mount Wu-tai is cold for the 
most part of a year, but in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh moons all the hills and vales that com- 
pose this mountainous tract of 500 square li are 
pervaded with rare, sweet-scented flowers, it 
looking as if covered with an unbroken sheet of 
gorgeous damask, whereas the ftsze-kiu [Allium 
ledebourianum {| grows abundantly on its five 
peaks. According to a legend, the Emperor 
Hau-wan of the Yuen-Wei dynasty [who reigned 
for about two decenniunms closing the fifth century 
\.D.} was onee staying here for. diversion, when 
the Bodhisattva Mandjusri, presenting a priestly 
appearance, requested his grant of a spot just 
hig enough for his sitting-mat. No sooner was 
this answered favourably than he spread his 
mat, which covered all this tract of 500 square li. 
Exceedingly wonderstruck thereby, the Emperor 
determined not to stay here any longer. So he 
forsook the mountain after scattering over it 
the seeds of dsze-kiu [which is much abhorred 
by all Buddhist disciplinarians]. Instantly how- 
ever, Mandjusri brought the seeds of ling-Hng- 
hiang (the sweet basil. Ocimum basilicum, accord- 
ing to Bretschneider’s ‘ Botanicon Sinicum.,’ 
Shanghai, 1893, pt. ii. p. 230]. Seattering them 
over the /sze-kiu, he successfully counteracted its 
bad smell. And hitherto so abundantly grown 
with the /sze-hiu as Mount Wu-tai is, vet we never 
detect there the least scent of it, Whereas the 
ling-ling-hiang luxuriates in every part thereof, 
permeating the air with its pleasant aroma.’’— 
The third tome of Jigaku Daishi’s ‘ Journal of 
Studies and Pilgrimages in China during 838- 


847 A.D. Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
ii, Japan. 
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Tanabe. 





Fatrma’s Hanp.—What is the origin or 
meaning of Fatima’s hand, sometimes called 
the Sacred hand? It is the model of a hand, 
and used as a charm and hung round the 
neck. When Iwas at Marseilles, I found it 
generally worn, and bought one. 

MARCHANT. 


abouts of a sundial inscription which runs, 
I am told, as follows: ‘* Utque redit viam 
constans quam suspicis umbra fugax homines 
non reditura sunius.” As a “friend has 
pointed out, it is fairly obvious that to 
complete a pentameter after “umbra ” that 
word must be repeated, and that ‘ sunius ” 
is meant for ‘“‘sumus”’; but the restoration 
of the beginning of the hexameter is not so 
easy. The first syllable of * viam ”’ should 
be short, and “utque”” seems to suggest 
that an earlier line or couplet pen a 


Littlebredy, Dorchester. 


[Is “ utque”’ a misreading for ‘ usque ”’ ?] 
Lock, Fanny BurNey’s FRrenp.—Can 
any reader give me information about the 
descent of William Lock (or Locke) of 
Norbury, the virtuoso and friend of Fanny 
Burney ? His mother Mary, without a 
surname, is recorded on the tablet in Mickle- 
ham Church, but I can find no trace of his 
father. Indeed, local tradition has it he 
was a son of George Il. But the ‘ Dict. Nat- 
Biog.’ says he belonged to a family which 
claimed connexion with that of Locke the 
philosopher. I also want information as to 
William Locke’s son George, “ his daughter 
Mrs. Angerstein. W. James. 
St. James’s Club, Piccadilly, - 


Locke Famity.—Can any one give me 
information with regard to the descendants 
of the uncles of John Locke the philosopher, 
one of whom left a large family? In some 
old papers I find that the Lockes (sometimes. 
spelt Lock’ of Oxfordshire claim relationship 
with the philosopher. A John Locke of 
Ledwell in the parish of Sandford, Oxford- 
shire—will dated December, 1612 (Arch. 
Court, Oxford)—mentions sons John, Rich- 
ard, and Humfrey; daughters Barbara 
Locke and Margaret Harris. A John Locke 
of Sandford St. Martin, Oxfordshire, married 

Ann, daughter of Edward Taylor of Sandford 
St. Martin, whose granddaughters—Cle- 
mentina, married Thomas Ward (1790) at 
Chipping Norton, and Mary, married William 
Mister of Llandovery, Carmarthenshire— 
were the last of these Lockes that can be 
traced, though they left descendants. 


Dr. DunpEy.—I should be glad of any 
particulars about this person, who robbed a 
bank in Ireland of 7,000/., and is mentioned 
by Dickens in ‘The Detective Police,’ one of 
the “* Reprinted Pieces.”’ J. ARDAGH. 
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‘ NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES.’—I have in 
preparation a new edition of ‘ Nollekens and 
his Times,’ by John Thomas Smith, which 
Mr. Wilfred Whitten has edited with 
numerous notes. 

The original edition of this work has long 
been a favourite one to extra-illustrate, and 
I should be glad to hear from anybody who 
possesses or knows of a Grangerized copy . 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


FrecD-MARSHAL SiR GEORGE WHITE.—A 
photographic portrait in colours of the late 
Field-Marshal appeared in some Army maga- 
zine in the late nineties, I think. Can any 
reader tell me who took it and where it 
appeared ? He was shown in a kilt of the 
Gordon Highlanders, so that the photograph 
was of older date than its reproduction. 

J. M. Buriocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


VOLTAIRE ON THE JEWISH PEOPLE.—The 
following sentence is said to occur in some 
critical notes written by Voltaire on Bossuet’s 
‘ Discours sur l’Histoire Universelle * :— 

** Tl [Bossuet] a fait ce qu'il a pu pour donner 
quelque éclat & ce malheureux petit peuple juif, 
le plus sot et le plus méprisable de tous les 
peuples.”’ 

I should be greatly obliged for an exact 
reference. JoHN T. Curry. 


‘Jock Exuiot.’— Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Notes to ‘The Antiquary,’ mentions 
the lively tune, 

My name it is little Jock Elliot, 

And wha dare meddle with me. 
I have never been able to find more than two 
verses of this spirited ballad—if it is a 
ballad—and should be pleased to hear some- 
thing respecting it. The indexes to ‘N. & Q;’ 
contain no clue. Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


VicE-ADMIRAL Sir CHARLES HAMILTON.— 
The above officer was Governor of New- 
foundland July, 1818, to October, 1825. 
At all events, a successor was appointed at 
the latter date. I should be obliged if I 
could, for historical reasons, find his repre- 
sentatives. Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


GILBERT Famity.—In the registers of 
Marldon, near Paignton, Devon, there is 
a record of the marriage of “‘ John Gilbert, 
Ksq.,” to ‘Madam Ann Curtny” (pro- 
bably Courtenay), dated 14 July, 1712. 
These names do not appear in the pedigree 
of the Gilberts of Compton Castle, close to 





Marldon, and I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion that may be forthcoming in regard to 
the history of this couple. 
GILBERT T. CARTER. 
Greycliffe, Torquay. 


R Le or Succrssion.—Is there any rule 
or custom in English procedure which would 
bar the children of a second marriage from 
succession in the case of an earliom For 
instance, the direct descendant is John, 
the son of John. He leaves no issue, but 
has a half-brothe-, Harrison. Does the 
succession go to Harrison’s children, or does 
the line revert to the first John’s brother's 
children ? HIsTORICUS. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


MIDDLESEX: ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS, 
—I shall be grateful for references to pre- 
eighteenth-century painted glass of a do- 
mestic character (not church glass) now 
within the modern county of Middlesex— 
i.e., the old county, excluding that part of 
it within the county of London. 

F. SypNEy EDEN. 

Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 


FIRE-WALKING : PHYSICAL EXPLANATION. 
—In the last instalment of ‘The Golden 
Bough’ (3rd ed., part vii. vol. ii. pp. 1 ff.) 
Dr. J. G. Frazer has discussed the ceremony 
of fire-walking. Various explanations have 
been suggested to account for the supposed 
immunity of the performers from burns 
caused by walking over the fire. Some give 
a psychological explanation; others dwell 
on the fact that the feet of persons who 
habitually walk barefoot become indurated. 
With these explanations I am not now con- 
cerned. It has been suggested that some 
substance is applied by the performers to 
their feet before they enter the fire. May I 
request some chemist or physiologist to 
say if there are any substances calculated 
to produce thiseffect ? Are such substances, 
vegetable or other, easily obtainable in 
places like India and Fiji, where fire-walking 
is common? Have any experiments to test 
the value of such prophylactics ever been 
made, and, if so, where can I find a record 
of them and of their result ?. EMERITUS. 


PICTURES OR PRINTS WITH ‘“ BROKEN- 
Guass ” Errects.—These are seldom met 
with, but I have lately seen it stated that 
there are three or four such in the Wiertz 
Gallery at Brussels. I possess a small 
aquatint, ‘‘ A View from Nature. Published 
by S. Hollands, 11 Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth, 
November 5th, 1819,” engraved by J. Alais 
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after §. Hollands, representing a sepia 
drawing under glass, the latter being 
* starred ” by a blow in the centre of the 
print, the ground exposed by (supposed) 
breaking away of portions of the glass 
showing sepia, and that still covered with 
glass a light bluish- green, the effect at a 
distance being very deceptive. Informa- 
tion on the subject or reference to its men- 
tion elsewhere will confer a favour. 
W. B. H. 


T. TayLeR, MopELLER IN Wax.—En- 
trusted to me for safe keeping during the 
lifetime of the present owner—who is a 
namesake of my own, and has willed it to 
me—is a finely modelled, seated figure in 
alto-relievo of one Peter Cotterell of Bilston, 
Staffs, and Handsworth, Birmingham, on 
the base of which appears “‘ T. Tayler. Fct.”’ 

The subject of the figure was born in 1779, 
and would be about 50 when it was modelled, 
so that c. 1830 may be a rough date for the 
work. Can any reader say who T. Tayler 
was ? He was evidently a man of some 
ability as a modeller. 

Howarp H. Correrett, F.R.H.S. 

Foden Road, Walsall. 


** DOWLE ” CHAMBER.—By his will, proved 
P.C.C. 1546, William Gower of Boulton 
St. John, co. Worc., bequeathed to his son 
Harry 
“my chalice and all that doth belong to a priest 
and all things standing holy in the dowle chamber 
of Bulton.” 

What was a ‘“‘ dowle ” chamber ? 
term “ dowle ” used to indicate the position 
of the room ? R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


Was the 


DaMantT.—What is the derivation of this 
name? It is rather uncommon in England, 
although in Holland and Flanders there are 
numbers of families bearing similar ones— 
Damen, Damman, Dammen, Van Dammen, 
all of which appear in Rietstap’s ‘ Armorial 
Général,’ 1884. The family about which I 
am inquiring is supposed to have come from 
the Continent via Kent, and settled in Suf- 
folk, around Saxmundham, in Friston and 
Dallingho; but not even an approximate 
date has been given for this change of 
country. 

Several similar names—Dammant, Di- 
ment, Dement, &c.—are to be found in 
England without difficulty, but no relation- 
ship is known between these and the family 
in question. This is now in quite poor cir- 
cumstances, but there is reason to believe 
that it was originally better placed. 
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If the name is a Dutch one, there is a 
town, formerly of some importance, outside 
Bruges, named Damme, which may offer a 
derivation. Another suggested derivation 
is from a root represented in English by our 
word ‘‘ dam,”’ an embankment. 

F. H. R. 


AuTHOoR WANTED.—Can any correspond- 
ent tell me where the following verses are 
to be found? I give the first stanza out of 
a poem of five :— 

CREDO. 

I believe in dreams of duty, 

Warning where they can’t control ; 
i ripen of the glorious beauty 

That once filled the unfallen soul. 
In the godlike wreck of nature 

Sin did in the sinner leave 
That may still regain the stature 

It has fallen from, I believe. 

F. HoGartu. 
Durbans, Romsey, Hants. 


BUCKERIDGE STREET AND ALLEY. — 
Buckeridge Alley, George Street, Spital- 
fields, and Buckeridge Street, Mile End, 
near Bancroft Road. After whom were 
these places named ? There was a Bucke- 
ridge Street close to Tottenham Court Road 
many years ago, named after Nicholas 
Buckeridge, who married Sarah, daughter of 
William Bainbrigge ; another daughter mar- 
ried Symon Dyott.; and another Sir William 
Maynard, who all had property in this 
neighbourhood; but this Nicholas could 
not be he after whom the East-End places 
are named. A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


ILFRACOMBE = ALFRED'S ComMBE ? — In 
some local correspondence a writer points 
out that in a document dated 12 Nov., 1283 
(Feet of Fines, co. Devon), this place is 
referred to by the name of ‘* Alfredescumbe. 

On referring to the ‘Exeter Registers ’ 
(Preb. Hingeston - Randolph) I find it is 
mentioned in the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas 
(1288 to 1291) as ‘‘ Aufridy combe”; in 
the Register of Bishop Bronescumbe_ as 
‘“ Aufricumbe,” ‘‘ Aufricum,” once as “ Hil- 
frincombe,” and once as “ Ilfredecombe.”” It 
seems as if in the following century the A 
was generally changed into I at the begin- 
ning of the name. Bishop Grandisson uses 
the initial I in, I believe, every case but one, 
and then in the margin (to “ Aufricum ’’) 
adds ‘‘Ilfridecombe.’’ Other spellings of 
his are Ilfherdecome (1328), Ilferdicombe 
(1329), Ilfardecombe, Ilferdecombe, and 
Ilferdicombe (1333), and Ilfredecombe in 
1354/5. 
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Some years since, on the spellings then 
known, Prof. Skeat pronounced the meaning 
to be ‘‘the Combe of the Sons of Alfred,” 
and said that if the place had been Alfred’s 
Combe it would have been ‘“ A#lfredes 
combe,”’ and the s would have remained. 

May I ask those who are acquainted with 
the natural mutations of letters whether 
the presence of the s in the first instance I 
have quoted, coupled with the marked 
change of initial in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, does not supply the 
evidence, lacking when Prof. Skeat wrote, 
that the original meaning was, indeed, 
** Alfred’s Combe ”’ ? 

While writing, may I ask your corre- 
spondent PEREGRINUsS to furnish the date 
of the document to which he refers on 
p. 484 of the last volume respecting this 
place ? W. S. B. H. 


COFFIN-SHAPED CHAPELS.—In The Baptist 
Times of the 2nd inst. an extract is given 
from Mr. Fison’s account of the Strict 
Baptist churches in Suffolk. Two he visited, 
“both large structures, are built. in the 
shape of coffins—a weird sight.’’ One 
chapel was so full that he could not get in, 
and had to sit on a form before the open 
door. 

Are any other chapels known of such a 
gruesome shape ? 


York House, Waitrenaty.—The Illus- 
trated London News of 23 Jan., 1847, pro- 
vided an illustration and brief notice of a 
building on the site of the then new Treasury 
Office. It is identified as York House, and 
the writer adds :— 

“Yet few of those who gazed listlessly at its 

buttresses and Gothic doorway, enriched with 
battlements and carving, would have imagined 
that they were gazing on the last relic of the 
princely house called York Palace, built by the 
great Cardinal Wolsey.’’ 
As this was probably written by Godwin, 
Thoms, or Timbs, there was some foundation 
for the attribution, but I shall be glad to 
Jearn what is known about the identification 
of this building and its survival from the fire 
of 1698. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CuurcH Puiate, St. ANDREW’sS, Droir- 
wicu.—I observe that in the Guide to this 
church by Mr. P. J. Pond, the Mayor of 
Droitwich, it is stated that a large Eliza- 
bethan cup of 1571 was ‘exchanged ” 
about 1890 for the present plated chalice. 
Can any reader give me the history of this 
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THE SABBATH IN ABySSINIA.—Can any 
reader inform me whether the Biblical 
Sabbath (Friday evening to Saturday even- 
ing) is still kept by the people of Abyssinia ? 
Dean Stanley tells us, in his ‘ History of the 
Eastern Church,’ that ‘ 
“there alone the Jewish Sabbath is still observed, 
as well as the Christian Sunday. They (with the 
exception of a small sect of the Seventh-day Bap- 
tists) are the only true Sabbatarians in Christen- 

om. 
How can I get into communication with the 
Abuna ? A. G. Marks 
24, Hewlitt Road, Old Ford, E. 


Burr STREET. — Can any one give the 
origin of this name? The street extends 
from Lower East Smithfield (recently renamed 
St. Katharine Way) to Nightingale Lane. 

T. 8. 


SwEDISH AMBASSADOR.—Who was Swedish 
Ambassador in London from 1764 to 1770 ? 





Cc. W. S. 
Replies. 
|'HUMOROUS STORIES: W. R. HICKS 
AND R. 8S. DONNALL’S TRIAL. 


(10 S. ii. 188, 231, 355; 115. viii. 449.) 


THE trial of Robert Sawle Donnall took 
place in March, 1817, at Bodmin, when 
Hicks was about ten years old, as stated 
by W. B. H. The ‘Tales of Devon’ says 
that Hicks’s talk with the foreman of the 
jury took place “‘some year or so after.” 
May not the talk have taken place when 
Hicks was a young or middle-aged man ? 
We do not know when Hicks first told the 
story. This is one of his stock stories which 
he certainly told throughout the later part 
of his life. I knew him well, and heard 
him first tell the story years before he died 
in 1868. Whatever the date was, it is 
possible that he did at some time have 
some conversation with the foreman of the 
jury, and that he then, in consequence of 
what the foreman told him about the case, 
invented this admirable, witty, and humor- 
ous story. It is quite clear that the account 
of what passed when the jury were locked 
up is a pure fiction. This, it must be borne 
in mind, was a trial for murder, and no one 
can believe that one of the jury said :— 

“T be for shuteing of it op. If a hath a-mit wi’ 
a misfortune with the old woman, I knaw by two 


transaction and the fate of the cup of 1571 ? | he hath a-zaved from drowning; and if you draw 


W. H. QUARRELL. 


| one agin the t’ other, I b’ ant for hanging of un.” 
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Again, another juror is made to say: “I 
be for giving of ‘un dree months in the 
sheriff's ward.” And the foreman having 
said that ‘* t’es neck or northing,”’ the juror 
replied, **Then I’m for northing.” Again, 
a juror who “spoke out like a man,” on 
being asked by the foreman what his opinion 
was, replied: ‘‘ Just as you plase. Hang 
"un or no, t’esn’t a ha’penny odds.” Then 
it is said that ‘the majolity card it agin 
the minolity.” 

The whole story is a burlesque invented 
by Hicks, and perhaps suggested by his 
being on a jury himself. It is hardly likely 
that he told this story while the foreman 
was alive, as it ridicules him to such an 
extent, and he could have so readily con- 
tradicted it, and exposed the absurdity 
of it. Moreover, he could not have told the 
story while Donnall, who was a medical 
man, was alive, as it is based on his guilt, 
and on the assumption that an ignorant 
and stupid jury improperly acquitted him. 

In the third edition of ‘ Tales and Sayings ’ 
it is said that the jury were “ shut up with 
no vire nor candle for hours. Us come to 
decision in the deark”’ (p. 98). There is no 
statement that they were locked up for 
* twelve hours.” 

Mr. W. F. Collier, the editor of ‘ Tales 
and Savings,’ spells the name of the prisoner 
Donnell, and he makes it appear that a 
failure of justice took place because ‘ Dr. 
Cookworthy got into a wrangle with counsel 
and judge, lost his temper, and muddled 
the case for the jury,’ and he adds that 
“Dr. Cookworthy saved the man’s life, 
which was very far indeed from his inten- 
tion’’— the fact being that Dr. Cook- 
worthy was not a witness for the Crown, 
but was called on behalf of the prisoner, and 
did not get into any wrangle with any one! 
See the report in The Times of 3 April, 1817, 
from which it appears that the jury retired 
for only a “‘ quarter of an hour,” and not 
“for hours.” See also The Times, 9 April. 

I do not like analyzing a good joke, but 
as W. B. H. has raised the question, and 
thrown serious doubt on the story, and 
wishes to know “ definitely the truth of the 
facts involved in the story of ‘The Cornish 
Jury, “ I have complied with his request. 

Besides the jury story, I have heard 
Hicks tell all his stories and sing his songs. 
The jury story Hicks never intended should 
be written and published, and part of the 
fim of it was in the perfect way in which 
it was told by him in the Cornish dialect. ~ 

There is an excellent little bust of Hicks 
in the Garrick Club, and on the pedestal 





is an inscription in verse by Abraham Hay- 
ward, Q.C., who also wrote an obituary of 
Hicks in The Morning Post of 8 Sept., 1868, 
headed ‘ An Illustrious Obscure.’ 

Let me say by the way that juries were 
not in 1817 allowed to have candles when 
they had retired to consider their verdict, 
unless the judge for some special reason 
ordered them to have them. In a case of 
treason, R. v. Hensey, in 1758, the jury 
wanted candles, having some letters to 
examine, which the bailiff could not let 
them have; but on Lord Mansfield being 
applied to, and the counsel on both sides 
agreeing to it, he ordered the jury to have 
candles. This practice was followed by 
other judges, but it was not until 1870 
that juries were allowed, by the Juries 
Act of that year, “the use of a fire’ and 
were also allowed ‘‘ reasonable refreshment. 
such refreshment to be procured at their 
own expense.” 

The old system was to coerce the juries 
into returning a verdict speedily. Hence 
Pope’s satire :— 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 

T shall be glad to give W. B. H. any further 
information that he may desire. 

Harry B. Povanp. 

Inner Temple. 





** BEAU-PERE ”’ (11 S. viii. 466).—-Let me 
contribute a reply to my query. As I am 
glad to see and learn both from Godefroy’s 
‘Dict. de lancienne langue frangaise 
(x. 272), and from Darmesteter-Hatzfeld- 
Thomas's ‘ Dict. frang.’ (ii. 1674), there was, 
and still is, indeed, a specific term applied in 
French as well as in Spanish to denote a 
“ stepfather,” which came from the popular 
Latin patrastrum, found in Ducange’s ‘ Glos- 
sarium’ (v. 140), viz., pardtre=Span. pa- 
drasto= Old French padrastre, parastre (occur- 
ring in the ‘Chanson de Roland’ of the 
eleventh century). But it has now grown 
obsolete, and is used only in the restricted 
evil sense of a bad father (like the corre- 
sponding original term for a stepmother : 
mardtre=Low Lat. matrasta). Such a re- 
striction and deterioration of the sense of 
pardtre, after the analogy of mardtre= 
mauvais pére, mauvaise mére, appears to be 
a sufficient reason why beau-pére and belle- 
mére assumed their twofold sense of step- 
father and stepmother as well as father-in- 
law and mother-in-law. It may be worth 
while also to add the Greek and Latin dif- 
ferent terms applied to a stepfather and a 
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father-in-law. They are: Greek, ratputos 
and Lat. vitricus = stepfather; Gr. éxvpds 
and Lat. socer=tather-in-law. The origin 
of witricus seems uncertain, but socer and 
éxvpos are undoubtedly originally akin to 
Cymric chwegr-wn, Old Slavonic svekr, 
Old English swéor, Old High German 
swehur, &e. (cf. Walde’s ‘ Latein. Etymolog. 
Worterbuch,’ 1910; Miklosich’s ‘ Etymolog. 
Worterb. der Slav. Sprachen,’ p. 332). 
H. IXress. 


Cotocr oF LivertEs (11 S. viii. 190, 295, 
357, 472. 515).—None of your correspondents 
on this subject has touched upon the differ- 
ence made between the ordinary and the state 
livery. In great houses on great occasions 
the livery servants wore as their state livery, 
in some instances, coats of a different colour 
from their ordinary livery. For instance, in 
one such household where the ordinary 
liveries were blue, lined with yellow, the 
state liveries were yellow, lined with blue. 


An anonymous writer in 1664, when 
travelling about France in search of the 
Due de Brissaec—who was moving about from 
place to place—was told at a village about 
“un grand train dont les couleurs estoient 
jaunes avec des veloutéz noirs,’ and at 
once recognized them as the Duke’s colours, 
whose coat of arms, I find, was a field or 
with two (or three) horizontal velvet-bands 
(veloutés) sable (Add. MS. 19,568). 

L. L. Kx. 


* RUcKSACK ’’ or “ Rucksack ” (11 S. viii. 
447,497,517).—** Rucksack”’ is the bag carried 
on the back. The name is a compound of 
ruck(e\, the old form for Riicken (back), and 
Sack (not Zak, as one of your correspondents 
states, which is Dutch). ‘‘ Riicksack ” 
would not mean anything, as the adverb 
riick=zuriick can only be joined to sub- 
stantives denoting motion—e.g., Riickfahrt ; 
if the compound were formed to-day, it 
would be Riickensack. I am thankful that 
our ancestors coined it when the short and 
unmutated ruck was still available. So it 
is not a deformity, but is as correct as can 
be. The assertion that it is worn by soldiers 
and schoolboys is very loose. Up to the 
time when mountaineering became the 
fashion this sort of bag belonged almost 
exclusively to Tyrol, where every male, from 
boy to old man, from shepherd to emperor 
(when out hunting), used it. Since then its 
use has spread. and has become universal 
for touring. Twenty-five years ago one 
would have been hooted at if one had 


appeared with it in public in Berlin; now 
it has become an indispensable piece of the 
outfit of Berlin sportsmen, boy scouts, and 
workmen. The word thus has nothing to 
do with the verb rucken (to move, to jerk). 
G. KRuEGER. 
Berlin. 


R. Grey (11 8. viii. 488).—See Cooper's 
‘Athene Cantab.,’ ii, 21 and 543, for a 
good account of Richard Grey, Rector of 
Withyham, who was presented to the living 
9 March, 1539/40, by King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the then patrons. F. L. CLARKE. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


For Richard Grey see Cooper, ut supra 
and vol. iii. p. 90. It is impossible to 
identify him with a man who was living in 
1593 :— 

“Dying 27 February 1582-3, he was buried at 
Withyam. Aniron slab on the pavement of the 
church there is thus inscribed : 

“Anno Domini 1582. The 27 Day of Februarye 
Dyed Richard Graye, Parson of Wythiham.”—Op. 
ctt., ii. 21. 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


‘ MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN LANGHAM, BARO- 
NET’ (11 S. viii. 281, 351, 463; ix. 16).— 
Every reader will be glad to have the 
advantage of Srr CHARLES LANGHAM’sS 
special knowledge of his family’s history 
presented so lucidly as he has done. My 
authority for referring to Sir John Langham 
as being ‘“‘ famed for his readiness in speaking 
florid Latin” is Bridges’s ‘ Northampton- 
shire,’ vol. i. p. 554. A reference to Burnet’s 
‘History ’ shows that Bridges was wrong, 
and that he should have attributed the Latin 
scholarship to Sir James Langham. 

Samuel Clarke's ‘ Lives of Sundry Eminent 
Persons,’ 1683, does not contain any funeral 
sermon upon Lady Elizabeth Langham, 
but it has a biography of that lady occupy- 
ing ten closely printed folio pages, and 
ending with the delicious couplet :— 

May not the story of this Lady Saint 
Make many Lady [sic] blush thro’ Patch and Paint. 

The funeral sermon was, as I said at 
viii. 352, preached by the eminent divine 
Simon Ford. It is called :— 

*“Hovxua xpiriavov, or a Christians acquiescence 
in all the products of divine providence : opened in 
a Sermon on Acts xxi. 14, preached at Cottes- 
brook...... April the 16, 1664, at the interment of 
ady E. Langham [with elegies, Latin and 
English, and an armorial plate}. London, 1665,” 8vo 
This little volume has more than thirty 
poetical elegies by various hands. printed 
at the end. 
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Edward Reynolds's sermon upon Mary, 
Lady Langham, was preached 11 Sept., 
1660, and published soon afterwards. The 
*D.N.B.’ states that Reynolds was rector of 
** Bramston, Northants.’’ For ‘“ Bramston ”’ 
read Braunston. 

A. L.. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Two Curious Prace-NAMES: KESTER 
MEL WAY (11 S. viii. 447).—Is not this 
simply ‘ Cristes mal way,’ the way of the 
crucifix—a way by the side of which there 
stood a crucifix? A similar form ‘ Criste- 
malford,’ the ford of the crucifix, occurs in 
the land-boundaries of Christian Malford, 
Wilts, in a charter purporting to date from 
A.D. 940, found in a Glastonbury book of 
about A.D. 1350 (Kemble ‘ C.D.,’ cceclxxxiv. ; 
‘Cart. Sax.,’? 752). In this case, no doubt, the 
crucifix stood where the road from Christian 
Malford to Sutton Benger crosses the Avon, 
and it was the starting-point of the land- 
boundaries. As the name ‘ Kester mel way’ 
seems to occur near a boundary, it is likely 
that it marks the site of a boundary cross 
or crucifix. C. S. Tayror. 

Banwell. 


AGNES CROPHALL, LADY DEVEREUx (11 S. 
viii. 509).—This lady, whose correct name 
was Agnes de Crophull (Banks’s ‘ Baronies 
in Fee,’ vol. ii. p. 71), was the only daughter 
{Burton's ‘ Leicestershire,’ p. 180) of Thomas 
de Crophull, or Sir Thomas Crophull (Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846 ed., p. 1004), by 
his wife Sibilla, daughter of Sir John de la 
Bere, Kt. (Dug., ‘ Mon.,’ vol. i. p. 725), which 
Thomas was the son (Banks, wi supra; 
Esch. 45 E. III. n. 58), or—erroneously so 
called—*‘ cousin ”’ (Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1741 
ed., vol. iii. p. 275), and heir of Sir John 
Crophull, Kt., by his wife Margery or Mar- 
garet (Dug., ‘ Bar.,’ vol. i. p. 474), daughter 
of Theobald, Lord de Verdon, and widow, 
first, of William Blount, and, secondly, of 
Marcus Hussee (Banks’s ‘Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage,’ vol. ii. p. 567). 

Sir John de la Bere had three daughters. 
Anne married Sir William Devereux, Kt., 
who, by her, was father of Sir Walter 
Devereux. A second daughter, Sibilla, 
married, as shown above, Thomas de Crop- 
hull. Consequently Agnes de Crophull, 
their daughter, in marrying, in 7 R. II. 
{Collins, ut supra ; Claus. 7 R. II. m. 36), 
as her first husband, Sir Walter Devereux, 
wedded her first cousin, by whom, who died 
4 H. IV. (Collins, wé supra), she became the 
ancestress of Robert, Earl of Essex, the 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth (Collins, wt 





supra ; Banks's ‘ Baronies in Fee,’ vol. i. 
p- 205; Betham’s ‘Genealogical Tables,’ 
1795 ed., Table DCXV.). After the death of 
her husband Sir Walter Devereux, Agnes 
married, secondly, Sir John Parr of Kyrkeby 
in Kendal (Dug., ‘Mon.,’ w supra), and by 
him became the ancestress of Queen Kathe- 
rine Parr (Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ 1840 
ed., p. 410). 

Sir John de la Bere’s remaining daughter, 
Margaret (Ex. Coll. R. Glov. S.; Collins, 
ut supra, p. 274), married Sir John Devereux 
(first cousin to Sir Walter’s father, Sir Wil- 
liam Devereux), who was summoned to 
Parliament as a Baron 8-16 R. II.; in- 
stalled a Knight of the Garter 9 R. II.; 
Constable of Dover Castle and Warden 
of the Cinque Ports 11 R. II., and who 
died 17 R. II. (Burke, wt supra, p. 176; 
Banks’s ‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ 
vol. i. p. 287). 

I think one may assume that the above 
are the probable authorities from which Dr. 
Hardwicke compiled the pedigree of De 
Crophull given by your correspondent 
M.C. A., although, since I am ignorant of the 
date of the MSS. referred to, such assump- 
tion may be erroneous. 

Francis H. RELTON. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


CoTtincTon (11 S. viii. 509)—The query 
evidently confuses a peerage created by 
Charles I. and a titular peerage conferred 
by the titular James III. Francis Cotting- 
ton, fourth son of Philip Cottington of 
Godmanston, Somerset, was born about 
1579. After holding various offices, he 
was created a baronet 16 Feb., 1622/3. 
He was M.P. for Camelford, for Boissiney, 
and for Saltash; a Privy Councillor 1628, 
re-sworn to Charles II., 1649; Chancellor 
and Under-Treasurer of the’ Exchequer to 
Charles I., 1629-42. Being made ‘“ Am- 
bassador” to the Court of Madrid for 
negotiating a peace, 1629-30, he was, on 
10 July, 1631, created ‘‘ Baron Cottington 
of Hamworth [?.e. Hanworth], co. Middle- 
sex.’’ He was Master of the Wards 1635-41. 
Tn 1639 he was on the Junto, who in 
1639 had the chief management of State 
affairs; Constable of the Tower, 1640-41 ; 
Lord High ‘Treasurer, October, 1643-6. 
He remained loyal and went into exile, 
whence he never returned. Having gone 
with Sir Edward Hyde on a mission to the 
Spanish Court in 1651, he settled at Valla- 
dolid. He married in 1622 Anne, widow of 
Sir Robert Brett, daughter of Sir William 
Meredith. She was buried in Westminster 
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Abbey, 23 Feb., 1633.4. He died at Valla- 
dolid, 19 June, 1652, and was buried in the 
Jesuits’ church there, whence his bones 
were removed and reinterred in Westminster 
Abbey, 24 June, 1678. On his death with- 
out surviving offspring, his honours became 
extinct. 

Francis Cottington. first son of Charles 
Cottington of Fonthill Gifford, was born 
before 14 Oct., 1687. In April, 1716, he 
was created. by the titular James III., 
Baron Cottington of Fonthill Gifford, co. 
Wilts, with remainder, failing heirs male of 
his body, to his brother John and his heirs 
male. He married ———, who died 2 Sept.. 
1728. He died 8 Sept., 1728, at West 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Francis Cottington, son and heir, a minor 
at his father’s death, is believed to have 
died March, 1758. 

See ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ by G. E. C., 
edited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, vol. iii., 
1913, pp. 462, 463. Most of the above 
appears in the original edition by G. E. C(ok- 
ayne).. The name of Maurice does not 
appear in either family as given in the 
* Complete Peerage.” 

For some particulars of Lord Cottington 
in the time of Charles I. see Jesse’s ‘Memoirs 
of the Court of England during the Reign 
of the Stuarts,’ new edition, 1855, vol. i. 
pp. 328, 331, 340. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


A short article about the Cottington 
family, by the Rev. F. W. Weaver, F.S.A.. of 
Milton Clevedon, near Evercreech, Somerset, 
appears at the commencement of vol. iv. of 
Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset ; 
and a pedigree of the family for three 
generations is given in ‘The Visitation of 
the County of Somerset in the Year 1623’ 
(Harleian Society). 

Francis, Lord Cottington, was the youngest 
of the four sons of Philip Cottington, who 
was the second son of another Philip Cot- 
tington of Leigh-upon-Mendip, Somerset, 
who died in 1585. Mr. Weaver says that 
on Lord Cottington dying without issue in 
1652 the title became extinct, and that his 
nephew Francis, son of his brother Maurice 
and Joan Jenes, was knighted, and became 
possessed of the estate of Fonthill, Wilts. 
This nephew’s ‘“‘son and grandson, both 


named Francis, lived and died there, but 
his great-grandson (also Francis) sold the 
estate to Beckford.” 

Reference is made by Mr. Weaver to a 
pedigree of the family sent to him by the 
late Rev. Frederick Brown, in whose col- 
(Fourth 


lection of ‘Somersetshire Wills’ 
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Series, pp. 107 and 108) are abstracts of the 
wills of Francis Cottington of Fonthill Gifford 
(dated 1 Dec., 1666), Elisabeth Cottington 
(dated 30 April, 1675), and John Cottington 
of Goodmaston or Godminster, near Bruton, 
Somerset (dated 16 Oct., 1724). 

Pepys, under date of 6 Dec., 1667. gives 
in his ‘ Diary’ a story told him by Sir J. 
Minnes of Lord Cottington, who, wanting 
a son, intended to make his nephew (a 
country boy) his heir, but ‘did alter his 
mind upon the boy’s being persuaded by 
another young heir, in roguery, to crow like 
a cock at my Lord’s table, much company 
being there.” : 

It was the eldest son of Philp Cottington 
of Leigh-upon-Mendip who settled at Frome, 
Somerset. JOHN COLES. 

Wellington, Somerset. 


See G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage * (vol. iii. 
p. 384), where an account is given varying 
in many respects from the statements in 
E. R. C.’s query. One or the other is sadly 
wrong. Burke's ‘Extinct Peerage” and 
Solly’s ‘Titles of Honour’ agree with 
G. E. C., who, however, needs no confirma- 
tion. Is not your correspondent confusing 
this with the Cottington peerage created by 
James III. ? For a full life see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

S. A. GrunDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 

“ BaRRING-ouT”” (11 S. viii. 370, 417, 
473, 515).—Miss Edgeworth’s * Barring-out ; 
is to be found in ‘The Parents’ Assistant,’ 
and not, I think, in * Moral Tales.” My 
copy of ‘The Parents’ Assistant’ contains 
it as well as ‘ Lazy Lawrence’ and * Old 
Poz,’ as mentioned by St. SwiTHIN. 

Won. H. Peet. 


THe GREAT EASTERN: ALBERT SMITH’S 
Sone (11 S. viii. 506).—A. N. Q. does not 
give the refrain of Albert Smith’s amusing 
song quite correctly. It ran :— 

Beside onr Press we must confess 
All other sheets look small, 
But Galignani’s Messenger 
Is the largest of them all. 
J. L. Rutrey. 

St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster. 

Relative to the accident to the above 
great steamship in September, 1859, your 
readers may perhaps be amused by the 
following little incident. A friend of mine 
was then stopping with his family on the 
sea-front at Hastings, and at the time the 
great ship hove in sight they were just 
sitting down to tea. Taking up his telescope, 
my friend took a long view of the Leviathan 
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and then returned to his meal. A_ short 
time afterwards he again took a survey of 
the vessel, and then remarked to his wife: 
* Well, now, I could have sworn when I first 
looked that she had five funnels, but now 


it seems she has only got four.’ His wife 
remarked in reply: ‘“‘ Ah! Willie, you 


know you are always so positive about 
everything!“ It was during this short 
interval that the explosion oceurred by 
which one of the funnels had been blown 
out on to the deck. W. S—rr. 


_Doveras EritaPpH IN Bouemra (11 §&. 
vill. 505)—Another member of this great 
clan, resident in Austria, was John Sholto 
Douglass (sic). He perished while hunting 
on 15 Sept., 1875, aged 36. The scene of his 
death was not far from his home at Thiiringen, 
near Bludenz (Vorarlberg), where he is stated 
to have owned a factory. In his honour was 
named the Douglass Club hut above Bludenz 
and at the foot of the Scesaplana. (See the 
Mitteilungen of the German and Austrian 
Alpine Club, 1875, pp. 26-7 and 96.) 

; W. A. B. CooLipGE. 

Grindelwald, Switzerland. 


Capt. JoHN WaRDE, 1544-1601, or YAtpD- 
ING, KENT (11 S. viii. 509).—With reference 
to Coit, FyNMorRE’s query, there was a 
William Warde, Mayor of Dover A.p. 1612, 
1613, 1618, and 1619. He was a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Dover Castle. i 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


RicHARD ANDREWES (11S. vii. 70, 135).— 
I fear I cannot throw light upon the ancestor 
of this conspicuous dealer in abbey lands. 
He is alternately described as of Oxford 
and as of Hayles, co. Glos.—the latter 
between March, 1542, and March, 1548. 
After this, and upon assigning the said 
abbey to Lord Seymour of Sudeley, he is 
described as of Daventry, gent. ‘Perhaps 
he belonged to Northamptonshire. 

Sr. Cratrr BADDELEY. 


CASES OF DupLticaATE MARRIAGE (11 S. 
vil. 410, 455, 495).—The marriage of Robert 
Codrington and Agnes Samwell is entered 
in the Parish Register of Gayton, Northants, 
21 April, 1674. This marriage is also 
entered in the Register of Wapley, Glouc. 
Again, the daughter of this couple, Agnes. 
was married—according to the Didmarton 
Register—1] Nov., 1699, to Charles Scrope 
ot Castlecombe, and this marriage is also 
entered in the Wapley book, with the date 





13 Nov., 1699. Hopton Wyndham, men- 
tioned by Cross-CrossLeT at the last refer- 
ence, was nephew of Robert Codrington 
above, and first cousin to Mrs. Scrope. 
There are thus three examples of this 
double entering of marriages in two genera- 
tions: enough to show that it was nothing 
uncommon. R. H. C. 


Minitary: CoLouRED PRINT WANTED 
(11S. viii. 489 ; ix. 37).—There is a book called 
‘Costumes of the Indian Army: a Series of 
Coloured Aquatints after Martens, Heath, 
and: Daubrawa’; the author is R. Acker- 
mann, 1840-49. This contains several pic- 
tures in colour of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 
A book isued by the Connoisseur Pub- 
lishing Co., 1909, entitled ‘ British Military 
Prints,’ contains a bibliography of military 
prints, and the book referred to (‘Costumes 
of the Indian Army ’) is mentioned and its 
contents set out. BERNARD CLAUSSON. 


HaMtettT, PROFILE Artist (11 8. viii. 350). 
—The following appears in Mrs. Nevill 
Jackson’s ‘History of Silhouettes,* 1911, 
published by The Connoisseur .— 

“Hamlet (1779-1808). Label on a_ portrait 
painted on glass of His Serene Highness Count 
Beaujolais, brother to Louis Philippe of Orleans, 
afterwards King of France, ‘done for the Parry 
Family. Bath, April, 1807.” His addresses are 12, 
Union Street, on a portrait of Princess Sophia in 
the Wellesley collection, and 17, Union Passage.” 


Ricup. HoLtworTuy. 


PictuRE-CARDS (11 S. viii. 408, 471).— 
I have experimented at seven shops in 
different localities by asking for “ picture- 
cards.”’ Six asked doubtfully if I meant 
‘* picture-postcards,” the seventh brought 
(without asking) a packet of cards with 
religious pictures, suitable for Sunday schools. 
This seems to show that “‘ picture-card ” does 
not universally connote picture-postcard. 

In Miss Trench’s (?) ‘ Story of Dr. Pusey’s 
Life ’ (1900) occurs the following (p. 530) :— 

“Tt must have been during this summer [1880} 
soca at Ascot, that, seeming out of heart one day on 
account of the increase of infidelity, he took up a 
little picture-card, with the words underneath 

I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee, 
and spoke of it as comforting.”’ 

“Dittinc”’ (11 S. viii. 468).—As the 
‘N.E.D.’ gives no illustrative quotation of 
‘ dilling ’’ from the eighteenth century, it 
may be worth noting that in Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ (1736 ed.) the word occurs: 
* Dilling....a child born when the parents 
are old.” E. M. F. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 449)—About three years ago H. A. B. 
asked for the source of a quotation from 
Goethe made by John Morley in one of 
his works. It is to be found in the first 
stanza of the poem headed ‘ Urworte’ in 
the section entitled ‘ Gott und Welt’ :— 

Wie an dem Tag, der dich der Welt verliehen, 

Die Sonne stand zum Grusse der Planeten, 

Bist alsobald und fort und fort gediehen 

Nach dem Gesetz, wonach du angetreten, 

So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entfliehen, 

So sagten schon Sibyllen, so Propheten ; 

Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 

Gepriigte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


PIRATES: Capt. WoopeEs Rocers (11 S. 
viii. 488; ix. 30).—A good deal is known 
of Capt. Woodes Rogers and the Duke 
and Duchess privateers. Probably the 
excellent paper entitled ‘ Bristol Privateers 


of the Eighteenth Century,’ by Capt. 
R. B. Nicholetts, R.N., in The United 


Service Magazine for April, 1899, may supply 
your correspondent with the information 
he requires. If not, he may like to refer to 
Latimer’s ‘ Annals of Bristol in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ Bristol, 1893, pp. 74-7, 
which contains a graphic account of the 
movements of this intrepid commander, 
whose log-book was for many years in the 
possession of Gabriel Goldney, Esq., Mayor 
of Bristol 1827-8. Unfortunately, the pre- 
sent whereabouts of this precious “ log ”’ is 
still unknown. 
JoHN E. PritcHarp, F.S.A. 
Clifton. 


ANTHONY MunpbaAy (11 S. viii. 509).— 
That Anthony Munday was the son of 
Christopher Munday, draper of London, is 
proved by the statement in the deed of his 
apprenticeship to John Aldee, stationer, 
in 1576. His father is stated to be ‘“ de- 
ceased’? at that date. Christopher Mun- 
day’s will was not proved P-C.C., nor in 
the Consistory or Commissary Courts. It 
is curious that no monumental inscription 
has been placed in the new church of St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street, to the memory 
of Anthony Munday, who was buried there. 
The inscription on his monument (destroyed 
in the Fire of London) is known, and might 
well be reproduced. DRAMATIST. 


GEORGE FREDERICK RAymonp (11 S. 
viii. $508). —I have in my _ possession a 
similar volume. to that mentioned by Mr. 
McGoveRN, except that it was issued ten 
years earlier, and the author’s name is given 


‘corner of Botolph Alley. 





on the title-page as “ Temple Sydney, Esq.” 
It is divided into 16 books, contains 698 pp. 
printed in double columns, with title-page 
of 43 lines, list of subscribers, and index. 
The title commences ‘ A New and Complete 
History of England.’ It was printed *‘ for 
J. Cooke, at Shakespear's Head in Pater- 
noster-Row, MDCCLXXV.” 
Joun T. Pace. 


PYROTHONIDE (11 S. viii. 490).—Pyro- 
thonide, from zip, fire, and 66évn, linen, or 
‘“‘jiquor pyro-oleosus e linteo paratus,” is 
a very popular remedy for toothache and 
skin diseases. It is sometimes prepared by 
distilling rags, and is then called rag oil, 
but the common mode of procuring it is to 
burn a cone of paper on a plate or other cold 
body ; it is then termed paper oil. It was 
formerly used in medicine under the name 
of olewm charte. Its antiseptic principle is 
creosote. Tom JoNEs. 


Oleum chartce (“rag oil’) is, or was, pro- 
duced by the burning of rags, paper, hemp, 
cotton, &c. It is consequently an empyreu- 
matic liquid, and is of a reddish-brown colour. 
It was ordered for inhaling, outward appli- 
cation (especially to the eyes), injections, &c. 
A drop placed on the tongue, it is said, 
destroyed all sense of taste, and conse- 
quently the drug was used when medicines 
of an objectionable taste had to be taken. 
Cf. Dorvault’s well-known ‘ L’Officine,’ 5th 
ed., by Lépinois and Michel (Paris, 1910). 

L. L. K. 


If Rentra has not already done so, T 
should advise him to look up ‘ Mémoire 
clinique sur Pemploi en médecine du Pyro- 
thonide ou Huile Pyrogénée,’ by Dr. H. F. 
Rauque, Paris, 1825. This work, I believe, 
is the only monograph ever written on the 
subject. 8S. D. CLippINGDALE, M.D. 


Oxtp LONDON STREETS (11S. viii. 469, 516). 
—Botolph Lane is classic ground to me as 
containing the residence of an old uncle 
of my mother, a wealthy and _ hospitable 
merchant, with whom it was the joy of my 
childhood to stay. The house escaped the 
Fire of London, and its large rooms, with 
sloping floors (some of them propped up 
with iron pillars), were my delight; it was 
in the north part of Botolph Lane, at the 
My uncle was 
an orange merchant, and the smell of the 
various nuts and foreign fruits stored in the 
house was to me as the odours of Araby. 
The door of the house was in Botolph Alley, 
and on each side of it the Fellowship Porters 
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used to congregate, sitting and supporting 
their heads “with their knots. Sounds of 
never-failing interest were the cries of the 


men coming up from the docks: ‘‘ Six men 
wanted,” ‘* Eight men wanted,” “Ten men 
wanted.” In Botolph Lane, facing my 


uncle's and at the corner of St. George’s 


Lane, dwelt another merchant, Bower by 
name. My relative, Mr. Wrightson, has 
been dead for some years, but has left 


numerous descendants. 
MatTiI“tDA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 

In reply to Mr. Rercarnatp JAcoss’s 
inquiry in your issue of 13 Dec., the sources 
are many. Lay Subsidies give lists of in- 
habitants. The Churchwardens’ Account 
Books and the Vestry Minutes of the several 
parishes at the Guildhall furnish most 
detailed information. At Lambeth Library 
is a Tithe Roll of the reign of James I. 
The wills of John Cudworth (43 Dycer, P.C.C.) 
and of his descendants, as well as their 
litigation amongst themselves, furnish useful 
facts. I have probably some hundreds of 
items of interest relative to the streets 
named, and derived from these sources. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Fish Street Hill. 
1660 :— 
*Went to the Sun Taverne on Fish St. Hill to 
a dinner of Captain Teddiman’s......where we had 
a very tine dinner, good musique, and a great deal 
of wine. 1 very merry. Went to bed: my head 
aching all night.” 
Pudding Lane. 
1666 : 
‘It [the Great Fire] begua this morning in the 
King’s baker's house in Pudding Lane.” (The 
baker’s name was Faryner.) 
Carz T. 


-Pepys’s * Diary,’ 22 Dec. 





Ibid., Sunday, 2 Sept., 


WALKER. 
Mottingham, Kent. 
BADGE OF THE 6TH Foot 
(11 8. ix. 8).—With regard to the antelope 
badge and ie tradition of its Moorish 
origin, Chichester and Burges-Short, in their 
‘Records and Badges of the British Army ’ 
—* say: 

‘The historian Cannon admits that there is no 
record in point, and it is quite possible that the 
antelope—an ancient royal badge and in Henry VI.’s 
reign one of the supporters of royal arms—was 
assigned to the regiment, then [1710] or previously, 
asa distinguishing | adge, as it had been to one of 
the companies of the Ist Foot Guards by which it 
is also borne.’ 


In an Appendix to the ‘ Records and Badges,’ 


REGIMENTAL 





the 


Mottoes of the Brigade of Guards,’ 
description of the antelope badge of the 


twelfth company of Grenadier Guards is 
slightly different from that given by your 
correspondent, in that it describes not only 
the collar and chain as golden, but also the 
horns, hair, and hoofs, and places the whole 
on a green mount. In the records of the 
regiment the antelope is simply described 
as ‘“‘a badge of Henry VI.,” without any 
qualification. 
I might mention that the Royal War- 
wickshire Regiment has two other badges 
besides the antelope. The ancient badge 
of the Warwickshire Militia, ‘* Old Neville’s 
crest, viz., the rampant bear chained to the 
ragged staff,” in silver, is worn on the tunic 
collars, but this has only been worn by the 
line battalions since the adoption of the 
territorial! system. 
The most, ancient badge of all, I believe, 
as far as this regiment is concerned, is borne 
in the second, third, and fourth quarters 
of the regimental colours, viz.: “The 
Emblem of England ’’—the rose and crown, 
the rose displayed with stalk and leaves, 
unlike the ‘ludor rose, and with the crown 
over. This appears to have been borne by 
the six “ Holland ” regiments—English regi- 
ments in Dutch pay in 1673-4. It has always 
been borne by the two surviving corps— 
the 5th (Northumberland Fusiliers) and the 
6th (Royal Warwickshire). 
G. Yarrow Barpock, Major. 
South Hackney. 


In answer to ANTELOPE, I find in Major 


Archer's book on ‘The British Army: its 
Regimental Records, Badges, &c..’ that there 


is no record to account for the origin of the 
antelope as the badge of the 6th Regiment, 
and it is quite impossible to say when the 
antelope (an ancient royal badge, and in 
Henry VI.’s reign one of the supporters of 
the royal arms) was assigned to the regiment. 
Some argue that it was the device on a flag 
captured at Saragossa in 1710. Inawarrant 
by George IT., 1 July, 1751, the antelope is 
referred to “as being the ancient badge of 
the regiment.”’ A. GWYTHER. 


DickENS IN LonpDON (I1 S. ix. 9).—Pro- 
bably the book about which Mr. ArRDAGH 


inquires is ‘Charles Dickens,’ by George 
Augustus Sala. It is not dated, but was 
published, no doubt in 1870, by George 


Routledge & Sons, who, according to the 
Preface, had asked Sala to consent to the 
republication of an essay which he had 
written in The Daily Telegraph on the day 





giving ‘A Complete List of the Badges and 


following Dickens's death. The book is 
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“amplified to four times” the original 
length of the essay. For much about the 
wanderings of Dickens in London see pp. 10 
and 27. 

The price of the book in yellow paper 
covers, bearing a portrait of Dickens, was Is. 
I have seen it quoted in booksellers’ cata- 
logues at 5s. and 7s. 6d. 

RoBertT PIERPOINT. 

[Sir. WILLOUGHBY Maycock, Mr. Joun T. Pace, 
and Mr. T. W. TyrRELL also thanked for replies.] 





Hotes on Books. 


London in English Literature. By Percy H. 
Boynton. (Published in the United Kingdom 
by The Cambridge University Press, London, 
as Agents for the University of Chicago Press.) 

We must confess to a great liking for this book 
which Mr. Boynton puts forth so modestly. He 
says at once: ‘It is not addressed primarily to 
scholars. It has been written for students and 
readers who enjoy literature the better as they 
more clearly understand the original setting. 
Nothing is included in the volume which cannot 
easily be traced by reference to standard works 
on London and obvious sources in literature.” 
He then suggests that ‘“‘ perhaps some student 
will be beguiled to complete on an ample scale 
a book for which the present volume hardly more 
than suggests a working method.’ Despite our 
author’s almost excessive inclination to depreciate 
the value of his work, it is evident that it has 
been pleasing to him, so that he seems to have 
forgotten the labour he has gone through in order 
to compress so much into three hundred and fifty 
pages, which include an excellent Index. Readers 
would require to wade through many volumes to 
obtain the information to be found here. 

The arrangement of the sections is good. 
First we have Chaucer’s London, “‘ a full-fledged 
city with a long history behind it,” to be followed 
by a description of London in the time of Shake- 
speare, showing the changes which had taken 
place during the two hundred years that had 
passed. London had considerably more than 
doubled in population, having risen from about 
40,000 to 100,000. The old wall was still pre- 
served in its integrity, but a large amount of 
building had been done outside it. ‘‘ The Thames 
in Shakespeare’s day was a splendid stream, of 
which one can get a fair idea from the drawings 
of Visscher and Hollar. It was a subject on 
which Elizabeth loved to dwell, the fairness of 
the water, the abundance of the fish, and the 
beauty of the myriads of swans who floated upon 
it appealing to every eye.” 

The next section is devoted to Milton’s London. 
As is well known, Milton lived in no fewer than 
eleven houses. On the occasion of the Great 
Plague Milton escaped by taking refuge at 
Chalfont St. Giles. During his stay there he com- 
pleted ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and began ‘ Paradise 
Regained’; but London seemed to draw him, 
and he returned before the Fire. Yet he was 
spared immediate loss from this by the situation 
: _ residence in Artillery Walk, Bunhill 

ields, 





Dryden’s London brings us also to Evelyn and 
Pepys. The poet’s chief residence, and the one 
to which his name is most closely attached, was 
in Gerrard Street, Soho. Dryden was one of its 
earliest inhabitants, living at No. 43 until his 
death on the Ist of May, 1700. This historic 
house was for a time tenanted by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., who published an 
illustrated booklet, written by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
entitled ‘ Gerrard Street and its Neighbourhood.’ 

The Addison period shows that a literary 
reading public was for the first time beginning 
to develope: ‘‘ The ultimate result of this widen- 
ing attention to literature was to be an enor- 
mously important one, for in the course of a 
hundred years this public was to provide such a 
consistent market for decent literary effort that 
the old literary patron was to be quite super- 
seded.”’ 

Literary discussions led to the further in- 
crease of the number of coffee-houses. Among 
broadsides there appeared ‘ The Women’s Petition 
against Coffee,’ a protest asserting that “‘ coffee- 
drinking encouraged idling and _ talkativeness, 
and led men to ‘ trifle away their time, scald their 
chops, and spend their money, all for a little base, 
black, thick, nasty, bitter, stinking, nauseous 
puddle water.’ ” 

After a talk about Johnson’s London we come 
to Dickens’s London and Victorian London, 
closing with the London of the present day, with 
“the dust of the centuries drifted round it, 
gradually raising the ground level so that the 
records of the past are packed in layers beneath 
the pavements of to-day.” It is “like an old 
parchment, which has been written on and 
erased, recovered with script and re-erased, until 
what exists to-day shows beneath the latest 
superficial transcript microscopic traces of all 
the romantic stories written on it since the hour 
when it first lay immaculate beneath the pen of 
the medieval cleric.” 

At the end of each period Mr. Boynton gives 
a short bibliography of works dealing with it. 
In addition to these, there is an appendix of novels. 
The book is full of illustrations, including London 
Bridge (from Hollar’s view, 1647), eight old 
gates sacrificed to make way for traffic, St. Paul’s 
Cross in 1621, coffee-house interiors, Trafalgar 
Square, and the old Houses of Parliament. 


John Evelyn in Naples, 1645. Edited by H. 
Maynard Smith. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 
Ir is with no slight pleasure that we commend 
this unpretentious, but delightful and scholarly 
booklet to the notice of intending visitors to 
Naples. It embodies well a happy idea. That 
part of Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ which is concerned with 
Naples and its environs is set out in fifteen 
sections, each followed by its own group of 
careful and pithy notes. Many of these contain 
illustrative quotations from, and references to, the 
works of other English travellers of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, of thirteen 
of whom there is given, by way of introduction, 
a short account, which specifies also the edition 
of their several works here used by the editor. 
While these form perhaps the most characteristic, 
they are by no means the only sources of informa- 
tion drawn upon, as the useful list of authorities 
at the end of the book itself sufficiently attests. 
Somewhat out-of-the-way facts of historical and 
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antiquarian interest, succinctly but pleasantly told, 
constitute the staple of the matter offered, which 
is intended not to supersede, but to supplement 
Baedeker and his congeners. We do not pretend 
tu have verified all the editor’s facts, but, so far 
as we have gone into them, the omission of St. 
Cajetan in the account of the founding of the 
Theatines is the most considerable point we have 
found to criticize. Mr. Maynard Smith has not 
failed to note that Evelyn was unjustly accused by 
his editors of inaccuracy in writing hoc tor hic 
when he transcribed the second verse at the 
entrance of Virgil’s tomb. It read hic—as it 
should—at a later date because Keysler corrected 


it. 
A word of praise is well deserved also by the | 


get-up and printing of this little volume. 





Obituary. 
WILLIAM EDWAR) ARMITAGE AXON, 


LL.D., M.A, F.R.S.L. 


WE owe the following notice of a correspondent, | 


whose death we much regret to learn, to the pen 
of Mr. ARCHIBALD SparKE, the Chief Librarian 
of the Bolton Public Libraries :— 

““W. E. A. Axon was born in?Manchester in 1846, 
and died there on Saturday, 27 Dec., 1913.. When 
he was fifteen he entered the Public Library 
Department of that city as an assistant, serving 
part of his apprenticeship under Dr. Crestadoro. 
His duties there were conducive to the assimila- 
tion of much information, especially relating to 
his native town and county, its history and 
antiquities. Mr. Axon became in time a Sub- 
Librarian and retained that position until 1874, 
when he resigned in order to become secretary 
to a commercial company; but, evidently finding 
the work not to his liking, he subsequently 
became Office Librarian on the staff of The 
Manchester Guardian, an appointment which he 
held until 1905. Here he had scope for his many- 
sided activities, and contributed a number of well- 
informed articles to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
and other English and American collective works, 
such as the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
He edited many valuable books, amongst which 
mention must be made of Caxton’s ‘Game and 
Playe of the Chesse,’ 1883, and ‘The Annals of 
Manchester,’ 1886; he {published ‘Lancashire 
Gleanings’ in 1883, and ‘Cheshire Gleanings’ in 
i884. These three latter works form a_ huge 
storehouse of the folk-lore and _ antiquities of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. In 1907 he published 
‘Cobden as a Citizen,’ which contained a fac- 
simile of Cobden’s pamphlet, ‘Incorporate your 
Borough.’ He was a considerable worker for 
the Chetham Society, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian and Record Societies, and the Man- 
chester Literary Club Transactions, and contri- 
buted extensively to ‘N. & Q.’ He was an accom- 
plished linguist, and conversant with some Oriental 
and European languages. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature in 1868, received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the Wilberforce 
University of America in 1899, and the Master of 
Arts degree of Victoria University was conferred 
on him on 27 October, during his last illness. On 
his being presented to the Vice-Chancellor, it was 
said of him that ‘alike in the literary and social 








activities of this community he has played a notable 
part, andthas won early recognition as one of the 
first authorities in the history, literature, and 
archeology of the county.’ Mr, Axon was also an 
acknowledged authority on the life of De Quincey, 
and did much to elucidate the life of that writer. 


A teetotaller and vegetarian, he took a prominent ° 


part in organized efforts to recommend those habits 
of life. e was twice married, but had been a 
widower since 1910.” 





GILLAN Vase’s ‘A GREAT MystTERY SOLVED 
(11 S. viii. 500).—Mr. J. D. Hamimron is thanked 
for calling attention to the fact that this is not a 
new book, as our notice might seem to imply. It 
was published in three volumes by Remington in 


1878. Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
courteously inform us that, in sending advance 


copies in sheets of the present work to booksellers 
and libraries, as well as when sending copies for 
review, they stated that the original work was 
issued over thirty years ago; that to republish it 
as it then appeared would have been undesirable, 
but that it has been caretully edited by Mr. Shirley 
B. Jevons, who has cut out all characters that were 
not introduced by Charles Dickens himself in the 
original story. 

Unfortunately, by some mischance, this letter 
does not appear to have been included in the copy 
we received. Messrs. Low inform us that very few 
copies were issued of the original edition. ‘These 
are so much in demand by Dickensians that the 
market value of a copy approximates to that of 
a copy of a first edition of a work by Dickens 
himself. 


Mr. GreorceE Porrer (296, Archway Road, N.), 
under date 3 Jan., writes :— 

“Tn the Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, New Series, 
vol. ii. part iv., just issued, Sir Edward Brabrook 
is made to say in his Presidential Address, 1. 491 : 

“Mr. Potter informs me that the staircase of 
Cromwell House, Highgate, with the tigures on 
the newels, has been sold for 1,0007. and removed.’ 

“T certainly never made any such statement, 
and [am pleased to add that I saw the staircase 
in its original position this morning. Long may it 
remain !”’ 





Motices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EpiroriIaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. a 

Lapy Lancuam, Lapy Royps, Mr. JEsson, and 
P. D. M.—Forwarded. 
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